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STUDIES IN THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 



CHARES H. JUDD 
The University of Chicago 



V. SELF-ACTIVITY 

In one form or another this principle has been advocated by all 
of the writers on education in recent times. There is much that 
can be said in a very convincing way about the importance of 
arousing a student to activities in which he is naturally interested, 
and which he will pursue because his own spontaneous desires lead 
him toward these activities. Indeed, it is axiomatic that one 
cannot compel intellectual development on the part of another. 
The teacher can surround the student with all of the incentives to 
mental activity, but the mental activity must proceed from within. 

The doctrine has sometimes been advocated in such an extreme 
form as to make it appear that it its advocates would leave entirely 
to the student the determination of what activities are to be 
undertaken in the school. It has sometimes been said, for example, 
that the study of Nature may safely be carried on in terms of the 
objects that children bring into the classroom. Furthermore, it 
has been said that it would be very much better to allow children 
to develop their number-work and the other formal types of knowl- 
edge through their own discovery of the relation of these types of 
knowledge to the constructive activities which they themselves 
initiate. Give a boy the opportunity to work in the shop or a girl 
the opportunity to deal with textiles, and depend upon these 
activities to bring in their train a series of questions which will 
induce the child to exert himself in further study in order that he 
may arrive at the solution of the questions which he has spon- 
taneously raised. 

Certainly when the doctrine is stated in this extreme form, we 
find ourselves in difficulty in applying it to ordinary school practices. 
Children undoubtedly exhibit from time to time forms of activity 
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which it is very difficult for the school to utilize. A course com- 
monly adopted in such cases is the suppression of these activities. 
Furthermore, it does not always follow that the children will bring 
into the classroom the objects which can most advantageously be 
studied together, or exhibit in their spontaneous activities just 
those tendencies which seem to be required for their systematic and 
economical development. Certain activities need to be suggested 
by the teacher at a given time in order that the general course may 
include all of the different phases of training that it is desirable to 
give the student. 

These general statements about suppressing and arousing 
activities may be made concrete as follows : A child very frequently 
exhibits certain emotional types of behavior, such as fear or anger, 
which it is quite impossible for the school to regard as conducive to 
school activity. One may say in such a case as this that the school 
should turn the emotion into some other channel, and thereby 
utilize the energy which would be wasted or perverted if the emotion 
were allowed to go on without interruption. Such a statement as 
this is something of an evasion of the real issue. The fact is that 
the emotion of fear or anger or excitement must be changed, so 
that it is no longer the type of activity that the child would exhibit 
spontaneously, and this complete change in the mode of activity 
shows the importance of a kind of control exercised by the teacher 
which is superior to that which is supplied by the self-activity of 
the pupil at the moment and often in opposition to it. An emotion 
of anger must be checked either by a distracting engagement offered 
by the teacher, or by a repressive penalty which the teacher uses 
in order to redirect the child's behavior. 

Again, it is very unlikely that a child without some guidance 
would give attention to certain phases of arithmetic. The teacher 
may utilize the natural desire of the child to be efficient in what 
he undertakes to do, but she usually has to carry the child farther 
in his efforts at exactness than he would naturally go. She calls 
his attention to the dangers of inexactness and by a comparison of 
other products with his own shows him the defects into which he 
has fallen. She thus stimulates in the student a desire to go 
farther than he naturally would go. She has therefore supple- 
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merited his tendencies toward self-guidance by certain social 
standards which she can present to him as legitimate motives for 
further behavior. The multiplication table is seldom learned 
through sheer self-activity. 

These examples suggest the desirability of a re-examination of 
the whole principle of self-activity with a view to determining how 
far the impulses that children bring into the schools need to be 
modified on the one hand, or supplemented on the other, in order 
to make the child's training complete. 

Before taking up this discussion of the enlargement of the child's 
natural activities it may be well to draw a distinction which is of 
importance in the discussion of this doctrine. Certain writers have 
emphasized in their discussions of self-activity bodily movements 
as important in bringing about mental development. All of those 
who are interested in shopwork and the various forms of con- 
structive activity are likely to regard the principle of self-activity 
as a principle which emphasizes chiefly bodily movements. There 
has been a marked tendency in much of the recent reform literature 
in education to emphasize this phase of the matter. On the 
other hand, some of the earlier writings, and here and there a passage 
in the later literature, emphasize the significance of personality 
and the development of self as important in education. This phase 
of the doctrine is perhaps most productively set forth in some of the 
recent discussions which point out how desirable it is that the school 
should cultivate the ability of pupils to initiate activities without 
the aid of the teacher or of any of the common devices which 
are adopted in classroom organization. We sometimes speak of 
the initiative of the child as the highest characteristic which can 
be cultivated through education. Activity in this case is not 
bodily activity — it is rather the expression of mental energy and 
mental spontaneity. The suggestions which appear in the literature 
of methodology for the cultivation of initiative on the part of the 
pupils are relatively few and vague. At the same time some of 
the recent treatments of the problem of how one should study 
bring us repeatedly to this problem of the cultivation of inde- 
pendent initiative in attacking studies . The problem of cultivating 
initiative will be taken up in the next paper; the present paper will 
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devote itself entirely to a discussion of the self-activity in its more 
obvious and concrete form of bodily activity as exhibited in the 
school exercises which involve such forms of behavior. 

The question with which we shall deal in this paper may briefly 
be stated as follows : How far do the bodily activities which children 
exhibit on their own initiative serve as materials for education, and 
how far must these activities be modified through training ? There 
is no need of reviewing in this connection the extensive litera- 
ture which exists on instinctive forms of activity. It has been 
pointed out very fully in all of the studies which have been pub- 
lished by the students of child-study that education must in some 
sense begin with instinctive forms of behavior. It has also been 
shown in all of these studies that instincts undergo radical modifica- 
tions as they develop into habits in mature life. Our problem is to 
determine how far the educational modifications of instincts may 
properly be recognized as limiting the validity of the doctrine of 
self-activity. Furthermore, education very often finds itself 
struggling with habits, in the effort to change an individual from 
what he would be through his own initiative into something which 
society would have him become. Thus when we learn that habit 
tends to become inflexible by repetition, that the individual has less 
and less conscious control over his habits the more they are repeated, 
we come on one of the striking antitheses between the natural 
evolution of the habit and the necessities of school training. Take 
for example the development of writing. In the early stages, when 
writing is a slow and laborious activity, the teacher and the child 
find themselves in co-operation in the effort to improve the form 
of the letters written. Without attempting to enter into too great 
detail as to the motives which prompt the pupil to write, it may be 
said that at this stage the child's spontaneous efforts to write 
furnish all of the material which the teacher needs in order to carry 
on the educational processes. But certainly by the time that the 
children reach the sixth and seventh grades there comes to be a 
very marked antagonism between the attitude of the teacher and 
the natural tendency of the child. The child at this stage in the 
effort to express himself tries to write as rapidly and fluently as 
possible, and it has frequently been noted in educational literature 
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that a deterioration in the form of the writing is very noticeable 
-at this stage of school work. The teacher finds that it is necessary 
to stand in the way of the natural deterioration of the habit of 
writing. New motives, wholly external to the individual, must be 
presented for keeping the letters clear and legible in form. This 
means that the pupil's consciousness must be drawn back time and 
time again to a certain aspect of his behavior which by nature 
tends to drop out of sight. Nature must be supplemented in this 
case and the child's self-activity must be refined in literal opposition 
to his natural tendencies. 

A similar situation appears in drawing. The child is attracted 
to drawing in the early stages of school life for reasons that are 
natural enough. He is interested in the expression of the ideas 
which he has in mind and he enjoys his own products. If he were 
allowed to go on drawing in a way that would be entirely satis- 
factory to himself he would fall into certain crude conventions 
which would be very primitive if not purely personal in their 
character. There are several stages in the drawings of children 
and untrained adults which indicate complete though unwarranted 
satisfaction with the work which they produce. During these 
periods of self-satisfaction the teacher finds that it is his obligation 
to arouse in the learner a certain dissatisfaction with his own 
work. This the teacher must do by bringing to the attention of 
the student other drawings which are superior to his own. Or the 
teacher must add through criticisms certain new points of view 
which would not suggest themselves to the learner who is gradually 
dropping into a convention. That there is opposition between 
educational interference and the natural tendencies appears in the 
fact that a student who is brought to a realization of his defects 
gives up entirely the cultivation of the art of drawing. This giving 
up of the drawing habit is nothing more nor less than a reaction 
to criticism. If the teacher could carry the pupil over the period 
of discouragement by some external force which acts upon the 
individual from without just as did the criticism, if he could enforce 
during this period of discouragement a certain amount of drill and 
practice which is not in keeping with the child's own desire, there 
would follow a mastery of drawing at a higher level. Actual school 
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experience shows abundantly that a period of discouragement may 
ultimately issue in successful behavior, but the later success of the 
behavior is not due to a natural impulse which has carried the child 
forward to the highest degree of perfection — it is due rather to a 
demand which has been imposed upon the child and carried far 
enough to perfect at a higher level an activity which if carried on 
merely spontaneously would never have gone to this higher level. 

This same type of fact appears in the training of singers. Those 
who train singers find that their students must be carried beyond 
the natural stage of spontaneous self-activity in this art. The 
singing of the young child is undertaken because of the pleasure 
which he derives from the activity and he is able through his 
natural impulses to carry this art to a certain degree of perfection. 
If the educational activities stop with this natural tendency the 
learner will never reach the higher levels of perfection. Very often 
in the effort to reach the higher levels of perfection there is an 
intermediate period of discouragement and deterioration on the 
part of the pupil. He becomes self-conscious, as we sometimes 
say, and therefore less able to produce the sound. He becomes 
discouraged and his whole activity seems to be a failure, because 
it is no longer suggested by his own natural impulses and it is not 
yet satisfactory from the point of view of the critical teacher. 
Everything depends upon the way in which teachers manage 
a pupil at such a critical period. There is no final solution 
of this problem to the extreme partisan who would depend entirely 
on self-activity. One has to face frankly the fact that society is 
forcing upon the child standards which are external to the indi- 
vidual. Social demands may grow out of the aggregate of individual 
needs, but social demands are certainly more exacting than the 
natural tendencies of any individual. 

Another example of the same type may be drawn from the 
experience of the manual-training teacher. Children come into 
the shops very enthusiastic about certain simple constructive 
activities which they wish to undertake. These constructive 
activities do not prove to be as easy as the children had expected. 
The natural impulse is to throw away the half-finished project or 
to use it in some imperfect and unsatisfactory form. Children who 
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are left to their own constructive devices very seldom complete 
an object in any such way as to make it acceptable to the careful 
critic. If the teacher begins to try to direct these natural con- 
structive impulses with a view merely to self-activity on the part 
of the child, he will find that he cannot carry the activity forward 
very far, because he will encounter all of the obstacles that come 
when activity is felt to be tedious. The teacher therefore has the 
alternative of accepting very imperfect work and waiting in the 
hope that these imperfections will be corrected in due course of 
natural development, or he must take a hand in the process and 
modify the natural course of the activity by requiring of the pupil 
certain definite improvements upon his natural activity. These 
improvements are not suggested to the pupil from within. His 
attention must be drawn by some outside agency to the desirability 
of better adjustments in his movements and in his use of tools, 
and it is only when these external demands for improvement are 
emphatic that he is aroused to efforts in the direction of perfecting 
his behavior. To speak of these latter forms of behavior as forms 
of self-activity is to fail to recognize the educational principle which 
must be followed in their cultivation. All instruction which leads 
to higher forms of activity assumes the existence of certain canons 
of perfection which are external to the individual, and superior to 
his own natural impulses. 

The converse of the educative influence of the group on the 
individual is shown by those cases of deterioration which result 
when some member of one of the higher races associates for a time 
with savage or semi-civilized peoples. Here, again, it is not indi- 
vidual impulses merely which operate to drag the person downward, 
it is the absence of external influences which are necessary to keep 
up the high tension of civilized conduct. Life in a highly organized 
society requires certain forms of effort and certain radical readjust- 
ments of conduct which could never have come through self-activity. 

Another way of putting the matter is to say that social life 
creates new problems for which the individual is not prepared by 
his native equipment, Nowhere is this more clearly shown than 
in a study of emotions. Emotions are the conscious parallels of 
certain fundamental instinctive forms of behavior. The emotions 
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were at one time phases of very useful forms of self-activity. But 
with the development of social life the occasion for both the 
instinct and the emotion are largely gone. Take, for example, the 
emotion of anger. If an animal is interfered with in some activity 
or if he is engaged in combat it may be important for his self- 
preservation that he be aroused to a high pitch of excitement and 
to the most desperate struggle. An animal aroused to a state of 
rage will throw himself into an attitude of attack and will carry 
out the attack with unlimited vigor and with a use of every possible 
device of which he is capable. If a man were dependent upon his 
pure strength and upon his desperation of attack to achieve the ends 
of life, it would probably be advantageous for him very frequently 
to go about his activities in a high state of excitement or even anger. 
But we have come to recognize the fact that in civilized society 
the most effective action is that which is arranged with calm 
judgment. The argument seems to run, therefore, in the direction 
of a complete suppression of the emotion of anger. And yet there 
are undoubtedly social conditions which call for a much more 
vigorous attack than the calm, deliberate individual is likely to 
give them. The natural sort of anger is not useful. If any sort of 
anger is to be tolerated it must be of a socialized type. In the 
school we cannot allow the emotion to develop in a purely natural 
way, and if we try to hold to the principle of self-activity in any 
immediate and obvious interpretation of this principle we shall have 
great difficulty in knowing how to meet this situation which Nature 
has brought to us. If, on the other hand, we accept a higher 
principle of social guidance of natural activities, we may be able 
to turn the energy of natural emotional reaction in some new 
direction. In this case, however, we shall surely carry the indi- 
vidual through a period of suppression of his native, instinctive 
form of anger. 

Another example of the same type appears in children's fears. 
When a child is afraid of a loud noise he is exhibiting a natural 
instinct which was of first importance to primitive man, who lived 
in a simple environment where any unfamilar noise meant the 
approach of some kind of danger. In the environment in which 
the civilized child grows up there are a great many noises which 
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would have been terrifying noises in the open forest in which 
primitive man lived, but are mere indications of the large under- 
takings of a community life which depends chiefly upon heavy 
machinery. It is not important that the child should be frightened 
at these noises. Indeed, we must gradually bring him to a dis- 
criminating mode of reaction which is entirely different from that 
which Nature has provided in his instinctive organization. If fear 
is to be of any use to the school child it must take on an entirely 
different form and application. This will require educational 
interference of some kind with the natural tendency of the 
individual. 

The conclusions of this paper are not different from those which 
were reached in an earlier discussion of the principle of education 
according to Nature. Attention was there called to the fact that 
Nature must be modified and developed in the direction of better 
social adaptation. The conclusion of this discussion is that a 
child's activities need very radical modification if the child is to 
have advantageous forms of reaction upon his environment. In 
the next paper the present discussion will be continued, and it will 
be shown that the individual not only should modify his forms of 
reaction but should also learn to attack situations which are never 
presented in Nature. Furthermore, he should, by his attack upon 
these situations, discover new problems. The business of the teacher 
is to show to the individual the opportunities and requirements of 
behavior which do not suggest themselves to him in his natural, 
personal reactions upon his environment. The teacher must very 
often stimulate types of behavior which never could have had their 
origin in spontaneous self-activity. 



